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In this article, the authors propose a set of multi-level questions as a guide for de¬ 
veloping an ethical attitude in researcher-participant and researcher-researcher 
relations during the research writing process. Drawing on the sociopoliticcd turn in 
mathematics education, the authors view these relations in terms of power and po- 
sitionings, in the dialectic between the micro-level of research writing and the wid¬ 
er, macro-level context of mathematics education. The authors illustrate the use of 
the proposed questions through a back-and-forth dicdogue. The dialogue draws on 
experiences from a writing collaboration in which the authors—“the research¬ 
ers ”—wrote up for publication research conducted in their respective contexts of 
the Political North and Political South. Both research projects focused on how 
mathematics students—“the participants”—narrate and hence position themselves 
and are narrated and positioned by mathematics education and sociopolitical dis¬ 
courses in research publications. 
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Ara is a 17-year-old boy who repeatedly referred to his background in interviews that focused on his 
mathematical identities of failing in mathematics. He grew up with eight siblings in a Kurdish immi¬ 
grant family in Sweden. At home he speaks (one of the) Kurdish languages; none of his parents 
speak Swedish. But Ara learns mathematics in Swedish. Ara says that he, after failing year nine 
mathematics, had to attend a compulsory summer school “ som min farbror undervisade ” [that my 
uncle taught]. With an improved grade, he qualified for upper secondary school. However, now in 
upper secondary school, he says that he also needs to work late nights at his brother’s pizza restau¬ 
rant. So, due to less time for homework and sleep, he says that he is failing again. 

Annica - Researcher, teacher, female, multilingual Swedish-speaking, middleclass, White, Swede 

Luthando, a university student who identifies as black African, talked in his interview about his 
home in an urban. South African “township,” which was not “very advanced.” He said his “col¬ 
oured” high school was “disadvantaged” as it lacked computers and maths teachers and had large. 
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noisy classes. He speaks isiZulu at home but learnt school mathematics in English. Using the com¬ 
munity library, studying alone, and “cutting out” classroom noise, Luthando was the “top student” in 
his school. Furthermore, he claimed other students “knew me by my marks.” 

Kate - Researcher, teacher, female, monolingual English-speaking, middle class, White, South African 

R ecent mathematics education research publications point to a concern with 
power and positionings in relations between mathematics education partici¬ 
pants in and across contexts characterised by social, cultural, racial, and other dif¬ 
ferences. This concern may focus on teacher-student relations (e.g., Amidon, 2013; 
Bartell, 2011), relations between teacher educators and future mathematics teachers 
(e.g., Herbel-Eisenmann et al., 2013), and researcher-participant and researcher- 
researcher relations (e.g., Adler & Lerman, 2003; Bartell & Johnson, 2013; 
D’Ambrosio et al., 2013; Foote & Bartell, 2011). 

In this article, we focus on researcher-participant and researcher-researcher 
relations within mathematics education research, with a specific focus on the re¬ 
search writing process. Our discussion is presented at a period in history character¬ 
ised by related ethnic, racial, class, and linguistic tensions between people within 
particular contexts. These contexts are foregrounded, for example, by the Black 
Lives Matter movement in the United States, by the Rhodes Must Fall movement 
and decolonization debates in South Africa, in anti-immigration sentiments in Eu¬ 
rope and the United States, in the shift toward nationalist and populist parties such 
as the Sweden democrats [ Sverigedemokraterna ] in Sweden, and in recurrent xeno¬ 
phobic attacks across the globe. 

In a time of internationalization and international conferences, the ease of 
communication in many countries provides enabling conditions for collaborative 
research relations across countries and continents. Indeed, a researcher’s interna¬ 
tional collaborations in English, the lingua franca in the mathematics education 
research community (Meaney, 2013), convey a level of status. However, interna¬ 
tionalization in mathematics education research brings with it conflicting discourses 
concerning equity, plurality, complexity, and values (Atweh & Clarkson, 2002). 
Ernest (2016) has problematized the effects of the global knowledge economy on 
education in terms of ideology, recruitment, appropriation, and dominance. Other 
researchers express reservations about what they have to offer participants in (e.g., 
Hand & Masters Goffney, 2013) and across (e.g., Ernest, 2016; Valero, 2014; 
Wagner, 2012) contexts. For some, collaboration requires publishing in English as a 
second or third language (Meaney, 2013). 

Here, we pursue an argument that researchers can, in a powerful way, use 
theory to write about research participants and their experiences (cf. Gutierrez, 
2013; Valero, 2014), and to work with one another as writers. Following Walshaw 
(2013), we use ideas from poststructuralism as a language to talk about “ethical 
practical action” (p. 101) in mathematics education research relationships. In par¬ 
ticular, we use concepts from what has been identified as the sociopolitical turn in 
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mathematics education (Gutierrez, 2013; Valero, 2004); we explain our particular 
choice of using upper and lower case p/P in socio-p/Political in the next section. 
These concepts have been used to foreground researcher-participant relations 
(Chronaki, 2004; Meaney; 2004); we extend their use here to include researcher- 
researcher relations. We view these relations in terms of power (Fairclough, 2001; 
Foucault, 1977) and positionings in intertwined discourses as suggested by Anders- 
son and Wagner (2016). We use the term positionings as it points us to the distribu¬ 
tion of power within discourses (Harre & van Langenhove, 1998) in the dialectic 
between the micro-level of the research writing process and the macro-level of the 
wider research context. These concepts enable us as collaborating researchers to 
talk about and account for our political writing choices of what and how we write 
about participants in our research in and across contexts of social, cultural, lan¬ 
guage, and political difference. 

Our contribution here is a theoretically informed set of multi-level questions 
that can act as an ethical guide for mathematics education researchers as they re- 
flexively work with the challenges of power and positionings in researcher- 
participant and researcher-researcher relations during the research writing pro¬ 
cess. We illustrate this framework using experiences from a writing collaboration 
reported in Andersson and le Roux (2015) as we wrote up for publication our re¬ 
search conducted in our respective contexts: Annica in the Political North, and 
Kate in the Political South. 1 Both research studies (described later) focus on how 
students such as Ara in Sweden and Luthando in South Africa narrate and hence 
position themselves and are narrated and positioned by mathematics education 
and sociopolitical discourses as included and/or excluded. 

The student interview and other data in our research projects offer a remark¬ 
ably rich opportunity to listen to student voices on being mathematics students in 
the two contexts of Sweden and South Africa. However, as researchers we both 
experienced writing about the student data in our projects as deeply challenging. 
This writing challenge relates to power and positionings of the researcher and 
participants in mathematics education in our particular research contexts. Our 
different cultural, linguistic, and social experiences (suggested in the introductory 
quotes) have the potential for new or further stigmatizations or harm of certain 
labelled student groups. 

As researchers, our common research interests and writing challenges point¬ 
ed to the potential for research writing collaboration. However, the references for 
our introductory quotes point to differences in power and positionings within our 
writing collaboration itself. 

Our concern about difference in and across contexts is not just technical but 
personal and contextual. In our writing collaboration—in which we communicat- 


1 Our naming of these different geopolitical contexts draws on Janks (2010). 
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ed via written feedback on our writing and discussions in video conference 
calls—we aimed for an attitude of carefulness both in our writing about the stu¬ 
dents’ experiences as represented in our data and in our writing with one another 
as researchers. The set of multi-level guiding questions for developing an ethical 
attitude in researcher-participant and researcher-researcher relations in contexts 
of difference that we present in this article emerged out of these efforts. 

We begin by presenting the theoretical concepts underpinning our guiding 
questions, with a specific focus on research practice. We next present the ques¬ 
tions that developed during our writing collaboration. We describe more about our 
individual research projects, and then illustrate an ethical attitude in use in a dia¬ 
logue between us (Annica and Kate) about writing for these projects. 

Concepts from the Socio-p/Political Turn 

The term sociopolitical turn in mathematics education has been used by Vale¬ 
ro (2004) and Gutierrez (2013) to describe the move beyond sociocultural theories 
to the use of explicit theories of power and positionings (also referred to as identi¬ 
ties and subject positions). This move has recontextualized concepts from wider 
social theory, mainly from poststructuralism, critical theory, and critical race theo¬ 
ry. Indeed, Walshaw (2011) has proposed these concepts as productive for under¬ 
standing urban mathematics education. What or who is included in this move in 
mathematics education is not conclusive. Here, we present those concepts that we 
find productive for the challenges of research writing in and across contexts of dif¬ 
ference, drawing on the work of mathematics education researchers and other social 
theorists as appropriate. 2 These concepts provide a framework for thinking about 
power, social relations, positionings, and ethical action in the micro-level activity of 
collaborative research writing. They also allow us to locate this writing activity in 
wider social systems and the power relations that sustain them, and to consider how 
our writing activity is both shaped by and shapes this macro-level context. 

Power and Positionings in the Socio-p/Political Turn 

We view the macro-level context of mathematics education as a network of 
social practices as suggested by Valero (2007). School mathematics, university 
mathematics, assessment, policy, mathematics teacher professional development, 
urban schooling, mathematics education research, and students’ homes and com¬ 
munities are examples of practices in this network (Valero, 2007; Walshaw, 2011), 
and we take the notion of research practice forward as an example in this section. 
According to Fairclough (2003), a practice is characterised by a relatively stable, 


2 We refer the reader to the referenced work for more detailed exposition of the concepts and their 
antecedents. 
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recognizable combination of objects, activities, participants (e.g., researchers and 
research participants), social relations, values, time, space, and language use (e.g., 
written research papers and turn-taking in interviews). These elements of a practice 
are re-created in social, cultural, material, and discursive conditions (Valero, 2007). 

Mathematics education practices are political as they (re)produce relations of 
power (Fairclough, 2001; Valero, 2007). In this use of political, power is viewed as 
situational, relational, and in constant transformation, and not as an intrinsic, per¬ 
manent possession of a person or practice (Gutierrez, 2013; Valero, 2004, 2007). 
According to Fairclough (2001), power is (re)produced at two levels of the social 
world and this distinction underpins our use of the terms Political and political. We 
discuss the macro-level power relations here and introduce micro-level power rela¬ 
tions later in this section. 3 

According to Fairclough (2001), power relations between practices in a net¬ 
work maintain boundaries between these practices and control the movement of 
meaning across practices. These relations have implications for who has access to 
the conventions of the dominant practices. For example in mathematics education, 
research publications written in English may hold more value than those written in 
other languages (Meaney, 2013). Here we choose to capitalize the word Political to 
signify power working in this way at the macro-level. 

The relation between the wider network of socio-Political practices and 
what happens at the micro-level of the research interview or the research writing 
process is dialectical (de Freitas & Zolkower, 2009). On the one hand, the practice 
of research and the wider network of which it forms part is not just background to 
the research. Rather these practices actually shape and give meaning to what the 
researcher and participant say in an interview, what the researcher writes in a re¬ 
search article, and how researchers collaborate on their writing. These practices 
offer subject positionings for both the researcher and the participant within the 
available discourses (Davies, 1991; Fairclough, 2003). Or in the words of Wal- 
shaw (2013): “an individual’s performance as a member of a social group occurs 
differentially in relation to his or her positioning within each social context” (p. 
101 ). 

On the other hand, what a participant says in an interview and the researcher’s 
choices—the questions, the theoretical concepts, what and how to write and in what 
language, the knowledge produced—are not neutral but give meaning to the prac¬ 
tice (D’Ambrosio et al., 2013). Participants act agentically (Biesta, 2009; Stinson, 


3 The use of upper and lower case letters to distinguish between macro- and micro-levels of the 
social such as presented here has been used by, for example, Janks (2010) to distinguish between 
Political and political and by Gee (2005) to distinguish between Discourse and discourse. We find 
two levels or scales—the micro- and macro-levels—appropriate for our purposes, but acknow¬ 
ledge the description by others in the context of mathematics education using multiple scales (e.g., 
Herbel-Eisenmann, Wagner, Johnson, Suh, & Figuera, 2015). 
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2008), positioning themselves in ways that are reflexive, relational, and contextual 
(Wagner & Herbel-Eisenmann, 2009; Walshaw, 2013). Thus, at the micro-level, 
discourse itself is “a place where relations of power are actually exercised and en¬ 
acted” (Fairclough, 2001, p. 36). A discursive event—such as a research interview 
or research writing event—is a site of both reproduction and resistance (Gutierrez, 
2013), as participants seek to control the content of what is said/done, on the lan¬ 
guage form used, on the social relations that the participants enter into, and on the 
positionings available for participants (Fairclough, 2001). We use political to refer 
to power working in researcher-participant and researcher-researcher relations in 
the writing process at the micro-level of discursive events. This use recognizes that 
power to act agentically may not be equally distributed between participants in a 
practice (Fairclough, 2001). 

The concepts of power and positionings presented here point to the potential 
affordances and constraints of research writing. On the one hand, given that how 
power works to position participants in a network of socio-Political practices is 
opaque to those participants (Fairclough, 2001; Walshaw, 2013), this writing has 
the potential to bring the workings of power in mathematics education into view. 
This writing, however, is unavoidably structured by dominant discourses (Apple, 
1995) and is subjective and contested (Walshaw, 2011). This does not mean that all 
research writing is “equal, but it does imply an ethically responsible engagement” 
(Walshaw, 2011, p. 9). In the case of this article, the research writing is in and 
across contexts of difference. Thus, we turn next to the concept of ethics within the 
socio-p/Political turn. 

Ethical Action in the Socio-p/Political Turn 

Consistent with others in mathematics education (e.g., Atweh & Brady, 2009; 
Boylan, 2013; Radford, 2008), we do not use the word ethical for a set of normative 
codes. Rather we use the term as an adverb to describe caring and responsible atti¬ 
tudes and action in relations between researcher-participant and researcher- 
researcher in contexts of difference. Others here are “totally other ” than the self 
(Atweh, 2013, p. 8, emphasis in the original) and not the same as “I.” Acknowledg¬ 
ing Atweh’s (2013) concerns about the relations between poststructuralist concepts 
such as power and ethical decisions, we suggest, consistent with Walshaw (2013), 
that the notions of power and positionings provide a lens to view ethical action, 
with the focus here on our ethical writing practice. 

First, we note that because a socio-p/Political practice by definition includes 
particular ways of being for participants, relations between these participants, and 
values on what is “right,” a practice necessarily includes ethical attitudes, action 
and relations as described above. Similar to the classroom described by Radford 
(2008), we argue that research practice and the writing that gives it meaning is an 
“ethico-political space of the continuous renewing of being and knowing” (p. 229). 
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We believe that mathematics education research, and here in particular the writing 
process, is a socio-p/Political space where ethical and political considerations need 
to be carefully acknowledged. 

Second, the notion of power reminds us that our research writing is not neu¬ 
tral, it always advocates a moral-political argument (Adler & Lerman, 2003). This 
perspective is not a reductionist view that any writing will do. Maxwell (1992), 
working from a critical realist perspective, suggests that the validity of an account 
(such as our research writing) should be based on “the implications and conse¬ 
quences of adopting and acting on a particular account,” with not all accounts, 
“equally useful, credible, or legitimate” (pp. 282-283). Adler and Lerman (2003) 
argue that it is the duty of the mathematics education researcher to engage continu¬ 
ally in the struggle to get descriptions “right” and make them “count.” For them, 
this ongoing ethical action is about producing research that not just meets the quali¬ 
ty and ethical requirements of the mathematics education research community (e.g., 
validity, rigour, confidentiality, anonymity) but that also represents the researched 
in a comprehensive, respectful manner that matters in the empirical context. 

Guiding Questions for Ethical Action in Research Writing 

In this section, we list multi-level questions that we propose as a guide toward 
an ethical attitude in the research writing process. These questions arose in the in¬ 
teraction between the concepts of the socio-p/Political turn and our research writing 
collaboration. This collaboration was characterized by relations of cultural, lan¬ 
guage, social, and p/Political difference in researcher-participant and researcher- 
researcher relations in and across contexts. 

Guiding Questions about Researcher-Participant Relations 

How does the macro-level socio-Political context shape the researcher’s political 
choices when writing about the narrated experiences of the participant? More spe¬ 
cifically: 

• What positionings does the socio-Political context offer for the participant 
in terms of what counts for mathematical participation? 

• How does the socio-Political context position the researcher and participant 
relative to one another? 

How do the researcher’s micro-level political choices position the participant? 
More specifically: 
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• Which positionings are (in)visible in the writing, and with what implications 
for the participant? Might these positionings reproduce existing stereotypes 
and do harm? 

• How does the researcher work across different data sources and different 
timescales to give meaning to the complex ways in which the participant 
positions herself or himself? 

• How does the researcher attend to the circulation of power between the re¬ 
searcher and participant during the research process? 

Guiding Questions about Researcher-Researcher Relations 

How does the socio-Political context shape the collaborating researchers’ political 
choices when writing for publication? More specifically: 

• How does the socio-Political context position the researchers relative to one 
another? 

• What positionings does the socio-Political context offer for researchers in 
terms of what matters for participation in the wider mathematics education 
research community? 

• How do collaborating researchers communicate the socio-Political context 
of their research to readers in different contexts to avoid essentializing and 
stigmatizing individuals in marginalized contexts and practices? 

How do micro-level political choices of collaborating researchers position each 
other and the collaboration? More specifically: 

• How do collaborating researchers’ political choices position the researchers 
within the research community, and with what implications? 

• How do collaborating researchers best respect their differences and similari¬ 
ties in a caring way, while asking uncomfortable questions that (re)position 
one another out of her or his comfort zones? 

Before illustrating the use of these questions in the form of a dialogue, we 
contextualise the dialogue by presenting more about our individual research pro¬ 
jects. The extracts presented in these descriptions represent particular moments in 
our attempts to address the challenges of writing about students in our individual 
research projects. 
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Different Studies, Different Contexts 

Annica’s Research in the Political North 

The narrative about Ara in this article originates in Annica’s research on stu¬ 
dents’ identities and relationships with mathematics education in a context of being 
exposed to critical mathematics in their first year in upper secondary school (An- 
dersson, 2011a, 2011b). The ethnographic data comes from interviews, classroom 
blogs, students’ and teachers’ logbooks, everyday conversations, and field notes. 
The study aimed to explore how students narrated identities—specifically those 
students’ who talked about themselves as “disliking,” “not feeling well,” or even 
“hating” mathematics—changed in relation with different contexts that played out 
in the classrooms. It was particularly problematic, however, to write about Ara’s 
narratives and relationships with mathematics due to the political climate and risk 
for further stigmatization of a specific group of students. His narratives therefore 
became foregrounded during the collaboration with Kate. 

Ara is a student who talks about himself as being an immigrant, male, Muslim, poor, pizza- 
baker, and war-experienced. Hence the research writings may induce stigmatization because certain 
aspects of him as a whole individual become focused while others are not visible. Ara could, from 
the researcher perspective, be labelled as struggling to succeed, fighting with his siblings to be able 
to prioritize schooling, but also trying to position himself in discourses he does not really grasp or 
have access to. 

When re-listening to the recorded interviews, it is evident how he Uies to cope and to be po¬ 
lite, and he sttives, at least initially, to talk about his experiences and himself in a way he might be¬ 
lieve he wants the researcher to hear. He talks about wanting to be good in maths, wanting his par¬ 
ents to be proud of him and to be a good Muslim. 

His actions, however, are also problematic to address, as he later in our relationship shares 
stories about stealing video-films, prior school experiences of cheating on maths tests to pass, and so 
forth. Every Wednesday when the local market outside the school is on and students buy their fruits, 
Ara comes and sits beside Annica and asks if she can share because he is hungry as “I didn’t have 
time to eat breakfast because I worked late again, to midnight” [ jag har inte hunnit dtafrukost idag 
eftersom jag arbetade till midnatt igen ]. All these different present identities and actions are his, as 
told at those particular points in time. 

Annica - Researcher, teacher, female, multilingual Swedish-speaking, middleclass, White, Swede 

Kate’s Research in the Political South 4 

The narrative about Luthando used in this article was produced in a longitu¬ 
dinal study of students’ transition to and through undergraduate studies at an elite, 
former “white,” urban university in South Africa (Kapp et al., 2014; le Roux, 


4 This project is financially supported by the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation. 
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2017). 5 The study aimed to understand the ways in which the transition of “black” 
students—from mainly first generation, working-class, single parent families and 
for whom English is generally not a first language—may be enabled or constrained 
by the socio-Political context in South Africa, as well as students’ agentic action 
with the positionings in this context. The analysis of interview texts conducted an¬ 
nually during a student’s undergraduate degree was informed theoretically by the 
socio-p/Political turn and performed using tools from critical discourse analysis. 

Luthando’s application to study engineering at an elite, urban, English medium, former white 
university in South Africa was not successful, but he was accepted to study his second choice of 
science. On account of his home and schooling background he was placed in an extended academic 
programme designed to provide him with the foundations for studying university science. Initially, 
Luthando resented his not being given a choice with regard to his positioning in this programme and 
he talked about his “struggles” in university mathematics. However, within a few months he said he 
was “doing good” and said the additional support was an “advantage.” Finding money to travel home 
for the vacation was difficult, but on campus he could use his financial aid to buy food and books. 

After completing 2 years in the extended programme, Luthando enrolled for advanced math¬ 
ematics which he described as “just definitions, it’s proofs.” He talked about being “totally lost” 
while “really smart students, students who really, really love maths” interacted with the lecturer. He 
gradually lost his “love” of mathematics, stopped attending classes, and failed one of his final cours¬ 
es. He felt the extended programme had been a “disadvantage” for his progress in mathematics. 
Luthando said that he “did not come from a very privileged background and my mom had to make 
do every day,” but he described other university students as “really, really disadvantaged.” Nonethe¬ 
less, the finances of his family and for his studies recurred in his interviews. 

In his fifth year at the university, Luthando was permitted to enroll in an engineering degree 
on condition he passed certain mathematics courses. He secured a bursary to finance his studies, he 
felt motivated to pass mathematics, and he spoke about providing his family and himself with a 
“good life” when qualified as an engineer. 

Kate - Researcher, teacher, female, monolingual English-speaking, middle class, White, South African 


Talking about Our Writing, Participants, and Collaboration 

In this dialogue between the two of us (Annica and Kate), we illustrate how 
we use the questions informed by the concepts from the socio-p/Political turn to 
guide what we refer to as a caring, ethical attitude toward the researcher-participant 
and researcher-researcher relations during the research writing process. Due to the 
nature of a dialogue, this exchange does not follow the order of the guiding ques¬ 
tions as listed, so we explicitly use the language of the questions to foreground their 
use. We also bring other mathematics education researchers into our conversation 


5 Racial classifications such as “white” and “black” (for “black African,” “coloured” and “Indian”) 
are still used in discourses about educational performance in South Africa, despite a growing 
recognition of how the construct of race works with class, language, and geography in constituting 
performance. 
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as necessary. We acknowledge that the research writing process is not stand-alone 
but is informed by all the other choices made in the research process. We point to 
this as necessary. 

Annica: Kate, I am interested in your political choice in your writing about 
participation in university mathematics in South Africa, to write about Luthando’s 
talk about money and food. What are you expecting the audience—for example a 
reader such as myself, positioned in the Political North—to know about the macro¬ 
level socio-Political context that shapes your research? 

Kate: Annica, your question challenges me to reflect on what positionings in 
South Africa shape my writing choices. It also alerts me to my positioning relative 
to others in the mathematics education research community and how I make my 
choices explicit to the international community. My description of Luthando recog¬ 
nizes the material, discursive, and psychological load on students’ lived experiences 
of positionings such as “working class,” “black African,” and “English second lan¬ 
guage.” In South Africa, positionings such as these have been shown to matter with 
respect to accessing mathematical practices and the related symbolic and material 
rewards (Soudien, 2012; Spaull, 2013). So, my choice to write about these position¬ 
ings is not idiosyncratic but identifies the participants in ways that matter in math¬ 
ematics education in South Africa. 

Annica: In the Swedish context, Ara’s positioning as a Kurdish first language 
speaker may matter, and his related positioning as “ blatte ” 6 [immigrant] in turn 
positions him as marginalized relative to mathematical practices (Marks, 2005; 
Svensson, Meaney, & Noren, 2014). These power relations between language dis¬ 
courses are also present in Swedish mathematics teacher education (Skog & An- 
dersson, 2014). My political choice to position myself as a Swedish-speaking citi¬ 
zen of Sweden in my writing about Ara positions me as having different experienc¬ 
es of mathematics education to the research participants in my socio-Political con¬ 
text. While my self-identification is necessarily selective (Bartell & Johnson, 2013), 
this positioning signals that I have not experienced Ara’s load in ways that matter 
when learning mathematics in Sweden. Saying who we are in our writing (as we do 
in naming ourselves as researchers in the introduction to this article) is not just 
about being transparent but part of accounting for our own positionings in the re¬ 
search process as suggested by Chronaki (2004) and Valero (2004). Our self- 
identification serves as a constant reminder of the asymmetries in the political 
choices of researcher and participant in our respective socio-Political contexts. 


6 Can be interpreted as derogatory, “a dark foreigner” (Svenska Akademin, 1998). 
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Kate: Yet, the political choices about our writing (and indeed, other aspects 
of our research) that we discuss here position us as researchers in particular ways in 
the mathematics education research community, and we should be alert to the im¬ 
plications. First, by “zooming out” (Lerman, 1998, p. 67) to the wider Socio- 
Political contexts in which our research is located, we run the risk that our research 
will not be considered mathematics education research (Adler & Lerman, 2003; 
Bartell & Johnson, 2013; Martin, Gholson, & Leonard, 2010). This risk may result 
in us being positioned as writers who have to justify—within space constraints— 
why context matters. It may mean that we encounter significant challenges in the 
review process (Parks & Schmeichel, 2013). It may position us as researchers who 
contribute only to journal special issues and particular conference strands (Bartell & 
Johnson, 2013; Bullock, 2014; Stinson, 2010). Secondly, our political choice to 
self-identify by occupation, gender, race, class, language and geographical region in 
our writing resists the dominant referencing style of author surname and date. Our 
agency in this respect has implications for where we publish and, again, our posi- 
tionings in the mathematics education research community. 

Annica: We also need to be alert to how our different socio-Political contexts 
position us—in asymmetrical ways—in this research community, and what these 
positionings mean for our collaboration and our participation in the community. For 
example, your positioning as a South African researcher positions you within the 
asymmetrical Political North/South power relations within the publishing space of 
the mathematics education research community (Adler & Lerman, 2003; Ernest, 
2016). Yet, my positioning as a Swedish-speaking researcher and our political 
choice to write for publication in English, signals asymmetries in the power rela¬ 
tions in our research collaboration in the English research writing space. I am posi¬ 
tioned as less knowledgeable than you with respect to writing in English in this 
space (Meaney, 2013). 

These asymmetrical power relations have required careful political choices in 
our writing collaboration. For example, in writing articles such as this, I have re¬ 
quired a greater proportion of the word length to convey my meanings and to in¬ 
clude both Ara’s Swedish transcripts and the translations thereof. Doing so has 
meant that we have had to negotiate the precious and tight writing space between 
us. On the other hand, our conversations have encouraged me to write more boldly 
in the English writing space. 

Kate: For me, as someone who is positioned differently relative to you in 
terms of linguistic resources for publishing in English, an ethical attitude in our 
collaboration is not just about what questions we pose to one another. Crucially, it 
is about making careful discursive choices about how I ask these questions, particu¬ 
larly in my written feedback to you. How do I word in-text comments and ques- 
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tions, when there is a possibility for misunderstanding that may undermine our ethic 
of care? How do I contribute to an article such as this in a manner that allows both 
our voices to come to the fore? Certainly, the visual cues afforded when communi¬ 
cating via video-conferencing has enabled us to address these challenges of our 
collaboration, yet even this affordance has meant us being alert to inequities in ac¬ 
cess to online communication tools between the Political North and South. 

Annica: Kate, I want to return now to your writing about Luthando, and ex¬ 
plore what positionings the socio-Political context of South Africa offers for this 
mathematics student. The word “disadvantage” is visible in your writing about Lu- 
thando’s interview text. Whose word is this? Maybe Luthando is “advantaged” in 
ways that are not valued by the dominant socio-Political practices? Gutierrez (2013) 
challenges us to consider whether the positionings we use in our research are con¬ 
sistent with those the students themselves would choose. 

Kate: My choice to use quotes for the word “disadvantage” in my writing 
signals that this is the word used by Luthando in the interview to describe his posi¬ 
tioning in the socio-Political context of South Africa. The term “disadvantage” is 
commonly used in South Africa to acknowledge the material effects on educational 
performance of certain students’ past and current positionings. However, its use is 
critiqued as stigmatizing certain students as in deficit. My choice to reproduce Lu¬ 
thando’s talk of his relative “disadvantage” and to quote this rather than paraphrase 
signals how his own political choices in the research interview are shaped by this 
wider socio-Political context. Thus, responding to Gutierrez’s (2013) challenge is 
not just about asking for Luthando’s perspective on my writing to confirm “inter¬ 
pretive validity” (Maxwell, 1992). 

Indeed, the construct of “disadvantage” has traditionally been used by the 
university to select and place students in what are called “regular,” “mainstream,” 
or “support” academic development programmes. Yet institutional statistics and 
qualitative research (e.g., Kessi, 2013; le Roux & Adler, 2016) show that position¬ 
ing as an extended programme student may in turn define an individual’s opportu¬ 
nities to be a university mathematics student, and also how she or he sees herself or 
himself more generally. 

My use of scare quotes in this dialogue to describe the positionings of South 
African university students shows how my writing is “heavily laden with the 
meanings of others” (Walshaw, 2013, p. 116). While these positionings might 
matter in my context, I need to be alert to how my political writing choices may 
become reified and reproduce existing stereotypes. 

Annica: Yes, my choice of quotes from Ara’s talk indicates that positionings 
as an immigrant, Kurdish speaking, young male pizza-baker are part of Ara’s talk 
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as a student who “ kdmparfor attfa ihop def ’ [struggles to get it all together]. These 
positionings as such do not qualify him for what is called “special education” in 
Sweden, but he indicates that he might fail just because of these positionings. At the 
micro-level, Luthando and Ara’s choices are political as they act agentically within 
the set of power relations to position themselves in various practices. These actions 
may involve reproducing, redefining, or rejecting the positionings they identify in 
their respective contexts. Ara comes to school hungry and tired, as he does not get 
enough hours in between work end and school start. He knows he has not done his 
homework. He says it is hard for him to concentrate. However, he also shares the 
school culture knowledge capital (Bourdieu & Passeron, 1990) that “/dr all inte 
misslyckas igen sd maste jag gora alltihop och sitta ddrfrcimme med dom som kan 
istalletfor dar bak ” [to not fail again I have to do it all and also sit in front with the 
clever students instead of in the back]. 

Yet, similar to you, I find the ethical responsibility of not writing about cer¬ 
tain positionings analytically in ways that become reified and have the potential to 
contribute to further stigmatization and harm so hard to practice in my writing. It is 
so difficult for me to write about Ara’s home background (e.g., “eight siblings” and 
in particular the impact on him from older brothers). He is and takes the actions he 
does because he is who he is and hence marginalized in both open and subtle ways 
in our society and in school by teachers and peers. Ara cannot oppose his brother’s 
work demands, as he is the younger one. He talks about “tank att barn fa rymma 
och liksom bestdmma allt sjdlv ” [wanting to escape and take all decisions myself], 
but he cannot do that for several reasons. He needs to help out with the support of 
his family and younger siblings. This helping suggests a recognition of the load that 
is both visible and invisible. For me, he is one of those students so easy to label and 
hence stigmatize because certain aspects of a whole individual are focused while 
others are not visible in our research texts—as Valero (2004) reminds us. 

Yet, the notion of positionings within the socio-p/Political turn helps me to 
move forward in these writing challenges. As suggested by Walshaw (2013), doing 
so means that we are not attempting to write on behalf of the research participants 
but aim to understand the complex ways in which they work with the available po¬ 
sitionings in their contexts. In addition, our use of critical theoretical concepts posi¬ 
tions us as researchers who bring into view how power and positionings work to 
include/exclude students from participation in mathematics. This view tends to be 
opaque to participants in mathematics education (Fairclough, 2001). 

Kate: Yes, my positioning as an English-speaking, middle class, white, South 
African suggests that, as a researcher, I cannot draw on my “lived experiences” 
(Gutierrez, 2013, p. 57) as marginalized in my context. Yet, Valero (2014) reminds 
us that as researchers we can bring theory to this task of understanding the complex 
positioning work of the researched. Indeed, my “bearing witness” and “orienting” 
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experiences (Foote & Bartell, 2011, p. 52) in South Africa suggest that making this 
work visible is my only choice. 

Annica, you have mentioned the challenge of different positionings being 
(in)visible in your writing about Ara, and the need to consider the implications 
thereof for the participant. Because my interview study was longitudinal, I face the 
challenge of writing about how Luthando, over a period of 5 years, variously repre¬ 
sents the socio-Political context and positions himself therein. For example, his 
description of the extended programme varies as an “advantage”/“disadvantage” 
over time, as does his positioning of himself as “disadvantaged” in the socio- 
Political context. It is a challenge to write—in the linear manner that counts for 
publication by the community—respectfully and comprehensively about Luthan- 
do’s complex positioning work across timescales. 

Annica: How to attend to the circulation of power between Ara and myself 
during the research process is a consideration that I have been dealing with. The 
ways we position each other through the research is not static, and here I give a 
couple of examples to illustrate different positionings in our relationship. As sug¬ 
gested by Wagner and Herbel-Eisenmann (2009), the positionings were reflexive 
and developed through our conversations. I give three examples. First, Ara posi¬ 
tions me as somebody he can trust and, for example, can share his rougher family 
and other stories with. However, he also positions me as an authority that knows 
what to do, especially in mathematics education but also where to ask for societal 
health and youth support. A last example may be the way he positions me as “dif¬ 
ferent” to him as the you in the quote; “we don’t talk about it with you.” Here, I 
become positioned as one of the Swedes as opposed to the immigrants. 

Ara accepted positionings as a student who possesses knowledge about 
mathematics education that is important to share with others. He also positioned 
himself as a student about to fail in mathematics, as an immigrant and as a student 
from a low socio-economic background (just to give some examples). I accepted 
and also mirrored these different positionings proposed by Ara, as he mirrored my 
positionings. As van Langenhove and Harre (1999) point out: positionings are the 
ways in which people use action and speech to arrange social structures. 

The examples I have given of the different positionings in my conversations 
with Ara illustrate well the reflexive, relational, and contextual nature of the pow¬ 
er relations between researcher and participant. Yet, I emphasize that the nature of 
these power relations shifts again when the researcher comes to write about the 
interviews. Through recognizing my power as a researcher in this context, I strive 
to make further careful choices that aim at building a rich and caring description 
of the participant. First, in my wider study I asked participants to select their own 
pseudonyms. However, Ara chose not to. Thus, I turned to a Kurdish language 
teacher at Ara’s school who suggested and explained different Kurdish male 
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names. I chose “Ara,” meaning Wind, which represented the elusiveness of my 
research relationship with Ara at that particular moment in time. Second, follow¬ 
ing Meaney (2013), I carefully represent Ara’s talk both in Swedish and in Eng¬ 
lish. This move positions Ara and me in the context; Ara speaks Kurdish as his 
first language, I interviewed Ara in Swedish and transcribed in Swedish (Ara’s 
second language), I then translated the Swedish transcripts into English for publi¬ 
cation. As we have already discussed, the fact that English is not my first lan¬ 
guage means that this final translation itself positions me in another set of power 
relations with you as research collaborator and within the research community. 

Kate, I want to end with one question about your writing about Luthando. I 
wondered about the “happy ending” to your story about Luthando. I think we, as 
researchers tend to tell the good news stories. Why? Is there something in your con¬ 
text that shapes the story you tell? 

Kate: Annica, your short summary, as a reader, of my writing about Luthan¬ 
do is an eye-opener to me as a writer. It alerts me to what positionings are 
(in)visible in my writing. It also talks to my struggle of communicating the com¬ 
plexity of my socio-Political context to readers in other contexts. How do I signal, 
for example, what words such as “dis/advantage” and “success/failure” mean mate¬ 
rially, socially, and psychologically over time for students in this context? 

Certainly, Luthando could be positioned as “successful” by the institutional 
statistics, in that he was one of the few students with his background who enrolled 
for a third-year undergraduate mathematics course. Indeed, some researchers have 
argued that it is important to write about the experiences of academically “success¬ 
ful” students like Luthando (e.g., Berry, 2008). In addition, methodologically, it is 
these students who participated in the longitudinal study for the longest time, and 
our attempts to keep contact with the students who left the study for various reasons 
had limited success. 

However, the concepts of the socio-p/Political turn mean that knowing in 
mathematics cannot be separated from who one is and how one relates to others 
(Radford, 2008; Valero, 2014) and that the experiences of students positioned as 
“disadvantaged” and “successful” cannot be placed in “narrow boxes” (Erwin, 
2012, p. 97). The longitudinal study provides the opportunity for me to write about 
how Luthando positions himself relative to what his performance in mathematics 
assessments and his relations with others over time say about him. For example, he 
positions himself variously as a school mathematics student who is known “by my 
marks,” as a student who “struggles” in first-year university mathematics, as a sec¬ 
ond-year student who is “doing good” relative to others who share his background, 
as a student who is “totally lost” and excluded from the “nice conversations” in his 
mathematics classroom in his third year, and as a student who has to “separate my 
personal life from my studies” so that he can fulfil his family’s expectations of him. 
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Descriptions such as these show the complex agentic positioning work enacted by 
students like Luthando as he bumps up against institutional structures. Not getting 
the description “right” (Adler & Lerman, 2003) in the sense that Luthando’s experi¬ 
ence of learning mathematics at the university seems like a “good news” story as 
you suggest, means that these structural constraints which we as researchers seek to 
make visible, remain opaque. 

Concluding Thoughts 

The dialogue presented in this article represents a particular form of research 
collaboration between researchers interested in inclusion/exclusion in mathematics 
education. We also share a concern about how to write about research participants 
whose cultural, linguistic, social, geographical, political, and so on experiences may 
differ from our own. Yet our locations in the Political North and Political South 
respectively, mean that we ourselves bring different experiences to this writing col¬ 
laboration. We suggest that our conversations about our individual research writing 
as well as the collaborative writing to which this led opened the space for our 
“looking closely at [our] own work” (Bartell & Johnson, 2013, p. 42) and our ask¬ 
ing “uncomfortable” (p. 41) or troubling questions about the micro- and macro¬ 
contexts of our research production. 

Walshaw (2013) argues that adopting a poststructuralist perspective allows 
the researcher to “begin to ask questions we have not previously thought to ask” 
(p. 116) and provides a language to talk about “ethical practical action” (p. 101). 
We argue that our writing collaboration—informed by theoretical concepts from 
the socio-p/Political turn—allows us to adopt an ethical attitude in researcher- 
participant and researcher-researcher relations in the research writing process. 
This attitude involves asking multi-level guiding questions of oneself and the re¬ 
search collaborator: 

• How does the macro-level socio-Political context shape the researcher’s po¬ 
litical choices when writing about the narrated experiences of the partici¬ 
pant? 

• How do the researcher’s micro-level political choices position the partici¬ 
pant? 

• How does the socio-Political context shape the collaborating researchers’ 
political choices when writing for publication? 

• How do micro-level political choices of collaborating researchers position 
each other and the collaboration? 

These four questions (and their sub-questions) prompt us to think about pow¬ 
er, social relations, positionings, and ethical action in the micro-level activity of 
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collaborative research writing. They also allow us to locate this writing activity in 
wider networks of social practices and the power relations that sustain them, and to 
consider how our writing activity is both shaped by and shapes this macro-level 
context. Although these questions derived out of discussions about our research 
writing challenges, we note that they also apply to other aspects of the research 
process. We suggest that researchers should reflect on these questions in a reflexive 
state of mind. 

We suggest that it is questions such as these which allow us in an ethical and 
caring way to bring into view the need to do the “risky work” (Parks & Schmeichel, 
2013, p. 248) of zooming out beyond the mathematics and writing about issues of 
race, class, religion, and immigration in mathematics education but also to support 
one another in this work. In addition, the use of these guiding questions in our writ¬ 
ing collaboration has meant “unpacking what seems ‘natural’” in our writing, and 
“reflecting on what we are today, how we have come to be this way, and the conse¬ 
quences of our actions” (Walshaw, 2013, p. 116) and hence to think differently 
about our political choices when writing with and about others in and across con¬ 
texts of difference. 
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